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FOREWORD 

T he school failure of many people in this country 
is traceable to background conditions of economic 
deprivation and cultural divergence from the main pat- 
terns of American iife. From their earliest years at 
school, many children from sut h backgrounds meet with 
continuous frustration and drop out as soon as possible. 
Public recognition of this hardship has brought about 
a penetrating reexamination of the school’s role and func- 
tion, extending from a preschool period to the postgradu- 
ate education of teachers. Attempts to improve the 
educational achievement of disadvantaged boys and 
girls are being made on the State and local levels, and 
assistance by the Federal Government is provided 



through the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

This annotated bibliography presents the views of 
writers currently concerned with many aspects of edu- 
cating the disadvantaged. It includes books and articles 
which appeared principally between January 1960 and 
June 1965. The Education Index was used as a basic 
guide and was supplemented by extensive perusal of 
source material. The list is designed particularly for 
educational leaders at State and local levels who are 
providing or improving programs for disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Many of the references will be of interest also to 
teachers, teacher-educators, parents, and others con- 
cerned with this crucial problem. 

Educating Dimdvantaged Children in the Elementary 
School is one of five publications in the Disadvantaged 
Children Series, issued by the XLS. Office of Education. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 



^‘Behavior and Development.” Tht^ MerHlUPalineT 
Quarterly of Behavior and Development Detroit, Mich.: 
The Meriill-Palmer Institute, Vol. 10, No. 3, July 1964. 

Contains six papers derived from the Arden House 
Conference on Preschool Enrichment. Writers include 
Martin Deutsch, J. McVicker Hunt, Vera P. John, Leo S. 
Goldstein, Cynthia P. Deutsch, and Martin Whiteman. 

BffiSNEis, Regina, E. “The Culturally Disadvantaged 
Child.” ALA Bulletin. Chicago; American Library As- 
sociation, 59; 53-57, January 1965. 

Presents an annotated bibliography of ariacles appear- 
ing in the 1960’s. 

Chasnoff, Robeht E., ed. Elementary Curriculum: A 
Book of Readings. New York: Pitman Publishing 

Corporation, 1964, 656 p. 

A critical assessment of the role and limitations of the 
school in attempting to change the values and behaviors 
of disadvantaged children. 



“Children in Crowded x\reas.” Childhood Education. 
Washington; Association for Childhood Education In- 
temationr.1, vcl. 39, No. 9, May 1963. 

Series of articles focuses on children in crowded, de- 
pressed areas of large cities. Describes char.*cteristics 
of culturally deprived children, their educational needs, 
and programs which have helped compensate for their 
deprivations. 

Clift, Virgil A. “Factors Relating to the Education of 
Culturally Deprived Negro Youth.” Educational Theory. 
Urbana, 111.; University of Illinois, 14; 76-82, April 
1964. 

Points out five factors in the total society which con- 
tribute to cultural deprivation; Mass migration to 
cities, automation, increase in knowledge, patterning of 
schools to fit the major social group represented, and 
complexity and “dehumanisation” of city life. Implies 
that schools, through oi^anizational structure and pro- 
gram, can enable children to overcome cultural depriva- 
tion. 
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"The Culturally Deprived.” National ElmenUiiry 
Principal. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. 
44, No. S, November 1964. 

Five articles are devoted to this topic. Jean Qrambs 
explains why culturally deprived children are having 
"a rough time”; William Wattenberg discusses what 
schools must face up to; Martin Haberman outlines the 
responsibility of school leadership; Neubert Jaffa and 
Richard Brandt survey problems facing a downtown 
school; and Margaret Lipchik suggests how Saturday 
school can be organized for mothers and preschoolers. 

Danibl, Walter G. "Editorial Comment: New Focus on 
the American Student As a Learner.” The Journal of 
Negro Education. Washington: Howard University 

Press, 34: 1~4, Winter 1965. 

Summarizes advances made recently in educating the 
disadvantaged student. Advocates that education be 
focused on helping children develop the inner qualities 
necessary for leading a free life. 



Davis, Allison. “Sodal-Clase Influences Upon Learn- 
ing. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1962, 100 p. 

Describes basic socialization of the human character 
and intellect as influenced by middle- and lower-class 
culture. Considers the nature of social classes in this 
country; the effect of social-class culture in differentiat- 
ing the early training of children; the cultural definition 
by each social class of wLat is desirable; the influence 
of social-class environment in defining types of mental 
problems, and in teaching skills for solving such prob- 
lems; and the effects of social-class culture upon teachers 
and curriculums. 

Della-Dora, Delmo. "The Culturally Disadvantaged: 
Further Observations.” Exceptional Children. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 29: 226-236, January 1963. 

Discusses the nature of current social-cultural forces 
which influence education, the specific effects of these 
forces on the teaching-learning process, and ideas for 
action to help solve education problems deriving from 
social-cultural factors. 
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^‘Educating the Culturally Deprived in the Great Cities.” 
Phi Delta Kappan. Bloon?ington, Ind.: Phi Delta 
Kappa, Inc., 44: 70-97, November 1962. 

Articles by educators who examine some of liie issues 
in the education of disadvantaged children. 

“Educational Planning for Socially Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren and Youth.” The Jownal of Negro Education. 
Washington: Howard University Press, 33: 203-366, 
Summer 1964. 

Articles discuss identification, characteristics, and 
needs of these people. Recommend some curriculum 
emphases, such as child-parent-school-community rela- 
tions, and related research. 

Fishsb, Robert J. “Can We Categorize the Children of 
the Urban Poor?” The EducaHoncd Forum. West La- 
fayette, Ind.: Kappa Delta Pi, P.O. Box 646, 29: 286- 
290, March 1965. 

Discusses inappropriateness of terms in current edu- 
cational usage, i.e., “culturally deprived,” “underprivi- 
leged,” “educationally handicapped,” and “lower-class 
children,” which leads to stereotyping of children, dis- 



torting the real image of their background, and obscur- 
ing the specific problems of the individual child. 

Fleck, Henrietta. “The Disadvantaged Students.” 
Practical Forecast for Home Economics. New York: 
Scholastic Magazines and Book Services, Inc., 10: 23, 
December 1964. 

Presents the scope and nature of the problem, and 
makes suggestions for teaching. 

Glatt, Charles A. “Who Are the Deprived Children?” 
Elementary School Journal. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 66: 407-413, May 1965. 

Analyzes the various kinds of deprivation, showing 
how some are reflected in behavior. States that schools 
must focus their programs on selected types of depriva- 
tion. 

Greene, Maxine. “The Teacher and the Negro Child: 
Invisibility’ in the School.” The Educational Forum. 
West Lafayette, Ind.; Kappa Delta Pi, P.O. Box 646, 29: 
276-280, March 1966. 

Urges attitudes of deep understanding and empathy on 
the part of teachers toward pupils who, as a result of im- 
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poverished background, lack a sense of self and ade- 
quacy in the school environment. The author believes 
such attitudes to be as important as, if not more vital 
than, the teaching of basic skills. 

Havighurst, Robert J. “Social Urban Renewal and the 
Schools.” Integrated Educatum. Chicago: Teachers for 
Integrated Schools, 1 : 3-9, April 1963. (Now published 
by Integrated Education Associates, Chicago.) 

States that school’s effectiveness is diminished by eco- 
nomic and racial segregation. Recommrads social urban 
renewal plan designed to foster the development of com- 
munities having their own shopping district, churches, 
schools, and parks, which wodd attract diversified 
groups and reduce the amount of racial and economic 
segr^ation. Describes areas of school policy which re- 
quire consideration and participation on ^e part of 
educators if social urban renewal is to become a reality. 

“Who are the Socially Disadvantaged?” The 

Journal of Negro Education. Washington: Howard 
University Press, 34: 39-46, Winter 1966. 

Defines and clarifies terms applied to underprivileged 
children, i.e., “culturally deprived,” “intellectually de- 



prived,” and “socially disadvanta^,” and describes 
characteristics of those children in terms of personal 
traits, family background, and social group patterns. 

Herzog, Elizabeth. “Some Assumptions About the 
Poor.’’ The Social Service Review. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 37 : 389-402, December 1963. 

Examines characteristics attributed to the poor by 
some investigators, which are supported by a degree of 
evid^ce. Describes prevailing patterns in family struc- 
ture, personality, and beliefs of the underprivileged. 

Hunnicutt, C. W., ed. Urban Education and Cultural 
Deprivation. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 

Press, 1964, 126 p. 

Specialists from many backgrounds — education, soci- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, and psychiatry— dis- 
cuss, from the vantage points of their particular disci- 
plines, the characteristics of cultural deprivation, its 
effects, and what can be done about it. They offer sug- 
gestions for improving the education of the culturally 
different child through the curriculum, par^tal involve- 
ment, school administration, creative financial ap- 
proaches, and deeper insights into human behavior. 
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TfAintAiriiai^ Cybus H. “Education for Our Rural Slums.” 
School and Society. New York: Society for Uie Ad- 
vancement of Education, Inc., 91: 276~277, Oct. 6, 1963. 

Describes problems that migrant agricultural workers' 
children have in receiving education appropriate for 
their needs, and explains the Colorado program for chil- 
dren and for teacher education. 

Lipton, Aabon. “Cultural Deprivation.” The Journal of 
Educational Sociology. New York: New York Univer- 
sity, Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc., 36: 
17-19, September 1962. (Ceased publication Spring 
1963. Name changed to Sociology of Education. Pub- 
lished at Albany, N.Y., by the American Sociological 
Association.) 

States that cultural deprivation is often confused with 
cultural difference. Indicates that a thorough examina- 
tion of children characterized as culturally deprived re- 
veals the same spread of cultural, social, economic, and 
emotional differences as appears in the middle class. 

Mackleb, Bebnabd and Morsley, Giddinos O. “Cultural 
Deprivation: A Study in Mythology.” Teachere Col- 
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lege Record. New York: Columbia University, Teach- 
ers College, 66 : 60S-613, April 1965. 

A documented plea for well-meaning educators not 
to add new undeserved .tigma labels to those already 
attached to selected members of society, especially those 
who must live in “deprived” areas. Indicates how jch 
labels can inflict new kinds of deprivation. 

Pabsow, a. Habby, ed. Education in Depressed Areas. 
New York: Columbia University, Teachers College, 
1963, 359 p. 

Contributions by 16 specialists in education and the 
behavioral sciences on the many dimensions of education 
in depressed urban areas. Articles deal with major theo- 
retical and empirical considerations in educating dis- 
advantaged youth, with implications for educational 
planning. 

Riessman, Frann. “Cultural Styles of the Disadvan- 
taged.” Integrated ^tion. Chicago: Teachers for 
Integrated Schoolt 1 i. 16, April 1963. (Now published 
by Integrated Education ^ ..ssociates, Chicago.) 

Describes major characteiistics of the mental style of 
low-income groups. Emphasizes that there are many 
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ways of learning and that school systems should make 
available opportunities to learn in various ways through 
many styles. 

ScHWEBEL, Milton. “Learning and the Socially De- 
prived.” Tt Personnel and Outdance Journal. Wash- 
ington: America .1 Personnel and Guidance Association, 
43: 646-653, March 1965. 

Places present-day problems of the culturally deprived 
in historical context and traces the development and 
changes of attitude of educators toward these problems. 
Cites current research to support the view that the 
“culturally deprived have the capacity to develop 
cerebral functions necessary for advanced learning” and 
that mental functions of human beings develop in the 
process of learning. Suggests that man can comprehend 
the laws of cognitive growth and can further such growth 
in increasingly effective ways. 

Sexton, Patricia Cayo. Eduoition and Income: Inequal- 
ities of Opportunity in out Public Schools. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1661, 298 p. 

Argues that the public school system has rejected its 
role of facilitating social mobility and has become an 



instrument of social and economic class distinction in 
society. Explores school inequalities, social class dis- 
tinctions, and the relation between income and educa- 
tional opportunity. Reviews successful programs for dis- 
advantaged children and suggests areas for further 
research. 

SiLBERMAN, CHARLES E. “Givc Slum Children A Chance: 
A Radical Proposal.” Harper's Magazine. New York: 
Harper’s Magazine, Inc., 228: 37-42, May 1964. 

Describes the origin and nature of learning handicaps 
of slum children and cites successful school programs in 
the United States and Israel which attempt to compen- 
sate for deprived environments. Special attention ih 
given to the techniques and objectives of the Martin 
Deutsch research and demonstration project which is 
being used as a model in many cities. Also shows rele- 
vance of the teaching of Maria Montessori in effectively 
teaching the disadvantaged child. 

Torrance, E. Paul. “Identifying the Creatively Gifted 
Among Economically and Culturally Disadvantaged 
Children.” The Gifted Child Quarterly. Cincinnati: 
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National Association for Gifted Children, 8: 171-176, 
Winter 1964. 

Relates how educators can be blinded to creativeness 
in pupils, pointing out that it is not related to high in- 
telligence or to conforming behavior. Discusses both 
test and nontest indicators, siiowing how these may be 
used by educators. 

RESEARCH STUDIES 

Bloom, Benjamin S. Stability and Change in Human 
Characteristics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. 
1964, 237 p. 

Reports findings of research studies that I.Q. and 
attitudes toward learning are acquired chiefly through 
the influences of home environment during the first 4 
years of life. Identifies 13 specific environmental factors 
which influence tlie growth of intelligence. Suggests edu- 
cational planning for children during period when efforts 
would be most effective. 



Carson, Arnold S. and Rabin, A. I. “Verbal Compre- 
hension and Communication ‘u Negro and White Chil- 
dren.” The Journal of EdvmUonal Psychology. Wash- 
ington: The American Psychological Association, Inc., 
51: 47-51, February 1960. 

Three groups of children (30 in each group) of North- 
ern white, Northern Negro, and Southern Negro children, 
matched for age, sex, grade placement, and level of 
verbal comprehension, were compared on two vocabu- 
lary tests requiring verbal commurication. The white 
children were superior to the Negro children, and the 
Northern Negro children were superior to the Southern 
Negro children on these two measures. Results are dis- 
cussed in relation to possible racial and cultural geo- 
graphic factors involved. 

Dectsch, Martin. Minority Group and Class Status As 
Related to Social and Personality Factors in ScholasHc 
Achievement. Ithaca, N.Y.: The Society for Applied 
Anthropology, Monograph No. 2, 1 960, 32 p. 

Investigates special problems in minority group edu- 
cation and provides increased insight into social and 
behavioral facts as they relate to perception of self, to 
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frustration and tolerance, to g' oup membership, and to 
rate of learning. Author points out that study su^ests 
ways in which the school might compensate for deficien- 
cies in the home. 

. “The Role of Social Class in Langu^ Develop- 
ment and Cognition.” American Journal of Orikopsy- 
chiatry. New York: American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 35 : 78-87, January 1965. 

Research indicates that language deprivation can in- 
hibit development. Interrelationships between language 
and some demographic variables are reported for 292 
children. Findings disclose that both lower-class and 
minority-group status are associated with poor lai^age 
functioning. The association is stronger for fifth- than 
for first-grade children. Implications are drawn for the 
school’s role. 

Hoffman, Martin L., and Hoffman, Lois Waldis, eda. 
Review of CkUd Development Research. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Society for Research in Child Devel- 
opment, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1964, Ml p. 



Reviews advances in scientific knowledge in areas re- 
lating to mursery and elementary school education, child 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, and social work. First 
10 chapters deal, in developmental sequence, with social 
and psycholi^ical aspects of child development, ranging 
from early periods of socialization to the stage of pro- 
ductive thought and moral character. Chapters on the 
genetic and neurophysiological basis of behavior follow. 
Emphasizes ways in which behavioral science can be put 
into practice meaningfully. 

Jackson, P. W. and Strattner, Nina. “Meaningful 
Learning and Retention: Noncognitive Variables.” Re- 
view of Educational Research. Washington: National 
Education Association, American Educational Research 
Association, 31: 513-527, December 1964. 

Cites research findings that learning is impaired by 
psychological pathology, membership in a socially de- 
prived group or a stressful family environment, and 
classroom conditions that create a threatening climate 
for learning. Learning effectiveness is enhanced by the 
possession of particular psychological strengths, such as 




positive attitudes toward school, realistic achievement 
goals, and feelings of lelf-confidence. 

Kennedy, Wai.lacb A.; Van De Riet, Vernon; and 
White, James C., Jr. The Society for Research in Child 
Development, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Mono- 
gvaphs of the Society for Reseorch in Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. 28, No. 6. Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida State 
University, 1963, 112 p. 

Reports development of normative data on intellectual 
and achievement variables collected on Negro elementary 
school children in the southeastern United States by a 
team of psychologists who based findings on results of 
the Revised Stanford-Binet and the California Achieve- 
ment Test Batteries. Concerned with standardization of 
routinely>used instruments to compare the culturally de- 
prived child with his peers, to determine his strengths 
and weaknesses, and to make recommendations for 
changes in his curriculum. 

Keyserling, Leon N. Progress or Poverty. W'ashington: 
Conference on Economic Progress, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., NW., 1964, 160 p. 

Presents a penetrating analysis of the roots and off- 



shoots of poverty, its extent in the United States, per- 
sonal and economic characteristics of the poor, and ways 
of eradicating poverty. 

Larson, Richard and Olson, James L. “A Method of 
Identifying Culturally Deprived Kindergarten Chil- 
dren.” Exceptional Children. Washington: National 
Education Association, The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 30: 131-134, November 1963. 

The authors deplore the lack of precise identification 
techniques and instruments, and believe that these should 
be based on behavior. Article describes a process based 
on behavior, organized under four headings: Language 
development, self-concept, social skills, and cultural dif- 
ferences. Identifies the instruments usvd for each cate- 
gory. 

Lesser, Gerald S. “The Relationship Between Various 
Forms of Aggression and Popularity Among Lower Class 
Children.” The Journal of Educational Psychology. 
Washington: The American Psychological Association, 
Inc., 60. 20-26, February 1969. 

Study of five classroom groups of upper lower-class 
pre-adolescent boys’ acceptability of peers* overtly ag- 
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gressive behavior showed that physical aggression which 
is provoked is relatively approved; outburst, unprovoked, 
or verbal aggression progressively more disapproval ; and 
indirect aggression strongly disapproved. 

McCullebs, John C. and Plant, Walter T. “Person- 
ality and Social Development: Cultural Influences.” 
Review of Educational Research. Washington: National 
Education Association, American Educational Research 
Association; 31: 599-^10, December 1964. 

Summarizes current research findings that illustrate 
effects of cultural deprivation and cultural enrichment. 
Concerned with implications for the child’s personality 
development of prolonged isolation from social experi- 
ences considered normal by white, middle-class stand- 
ards. Research focuses on minority ethnic groups, par- 
ticularly the American Negro, and presents some of their 
problems, as well as some of the solutions currently be- 
ing considered. 

Radin, Norma and Kami, Constance. “The Child-Rear- 
ing Attitudes of Disadvantaged Negro Mothers and Some 
Educational Implications.” The Journal of Negro Edu- 



cation. Washington: Howard University Press, 34: 
13^146, Spring 1965. 

Summarizes and interprets the results of a question- 
naire study of attitudes of Negro mothers. Some atti- 
tudes toward child held in common by severely disad- 
vantaged mothers help to explain child behavior at school 
entrance. This authoritative, matriarchal society is 
suspicious of life and protective and controlling of young 
children, contrasting with the middle-class tendency to 
encourage trust and independence. Schools should take 
steps to encourage self-expression, inner controls, verbal 
communication between parent and child, and parent 
participation in society at large. 

Rice, Joseph P., Jr. “Education of Subcultural Groups.” 
School and Society. New York: Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Inc., 92: 360-362, November 
28, 1964. 

Analyzes the problem of measuring the abilities, needs, 
and progress of subcultural groups. Presents $n over- 
view of a total program beginning with prenatal and 
post partum care of mothers and extending through re- 
training of adults. Includes consideration of the need 
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for early education, anthropological and sociological 
studies, one-facet programs such as language teaching 
wherever total programs cannot be managed, psycho- 
logical services to children and adults, and many other 
aspects. 

ScHLOSs, Samuel. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education. Enrollment of 
S-, 4-, and 5-y ear-olds in Nursery and Kindergartens: 
October 1964. Washington: the Office, June 1963, 10 p. 

Reports enrollment figures for 3- to 6-year-old age 
group in the total population and the number of them 
enrolled in public and private nursery schools and 
kindergartens. 

Sears, Robert R.; Maccoby, Eleanor E.; and Levin, 
Harry. Patterns of Child Rearing. Evanston, 111.: Row 
Peterson and Company, 1957, 549 p. 

Describes the findings of a study based on standardized 
interviews with 379 mothers of 6-year-old children. Im- 
plications for the education of disadvantaged children 
may be found in Chapter 12, “Socio-economic Level, 
Education, and Age of Mother,” which describes how 



education and socio-economic levels of mothers affect 
child-rearing practices. 

Semler, Ira J. and Iscoe, Ira. “Comparative and Devel- 
opmental Study of the Learning Abilities of Negro and 
White Children Under Four Conditions.” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology. Washington: American 

Psychological Association, Inc., 64: 38-44, February 
1963. 

Research study compares abilities of Negro and white 
children on paired-associate learning tasks where ] .^v^i- 
ous measurement had determined that the white children 
had significantly higher I.Q.’s. Data indicate the limi- 
tation of measured intelligence in predicting perform- 
ance under conditions where new learning is to take 
place. Results also provide support for a hypothesis of 
no difference in learning ability between the groups 
studied. Authors suggest that educators use caution in 
inferring learning ability from measured intellectual 
level alone. 

Siller, Jerome. “Socioeconomic Status and Conceptual 
Thinking.” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 



chology. Washington; American Psychological Asso> 
ciation, Inc., 55 : 365-371, November 1957. 

Study relates socio-economic status of sixth-graders 
to conceptual ability. Although there was no significant 
difference in their verbal, nonverbal, and intelligence 
scores, as groups, high-socio-economic children did bet- 
ter than low>socio-economic children in all tests of con- 
ceptual ability, particularly those involving verbal 
material. The high>socio-economic group selected more 
definitions of an abstract type than did the low-socio- 
economic group. 

Weineb, Max and Murray, Walter. “Another Look at 
the Culturally Deprived and Their Levels of Aspira> 
tion. Ths JownwX of Educotiowil Sociology, New 
York: New York University, Payne Educational Soci- 
ology Foundation, Inc., 36: 319-321, March 1963. 
(Ceased publication Spring 1963. Name changed to 
Sociology of Education. Published at Albany, N.Y., by 
the American Sociological Association.) 

Summarizes several studies showing differences in atti- 
tude between middle- and lower-class parents toward 
academic levels of aspiration for their children. Con- 



tends that lower-class parents have high levels of aspira- 
tion for their children but lack conviction that these 
educational goals can be attained; middle-class parent.s 
believe in the reality of their goals. Offers suggestions 
on ways to help parents and children of low-status back- 
grounds become aware of the accessibility of higher 
education. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD 

De Hirsch, Katrina. “Potential Educational Risks.’" 
Childhood Education. Washington: Association for 

Childhood Education International, 41: 178-183, De- 
cember 1964. 

Describes clinical work with children who have diffi- 
culties in oral language, writing, and spelling. Predic- 
tive tests and maturation profiles assist in developing 
specific methods of approach for the individual child. 
Suggests recognition of the level of physiological matura- 
tion in children who enter first grade as well as their 
optimal learning avenue — ^whether visual, auditory, or 
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kinesthetic — ^to improve performance in various aspects 
of language functioning. 

Dentler, Robert A. “Dropouts, Automation, and the 
Cities.” Teachers College Record. New York: Columbia 
University, Teachers College, 65: 475-483, March 1964. 

Relates the problem of the dropout to deficiencies in 
early elementary school educational programs which do 
not effectively reach disadvantaged children. 

Deutsch, Martin. “Early Social Environment and 
School Adaptation.” Teachers College Record. New 
York: Columbia University, Teachers College, 66 : 699- 
706, May 1965. 

Emphasizes the preschool program, with accommoda- 
tion between the school, the child, and his family, as a 
necessary approach to the dropout problem. Makes spe- 
cific suggestions for improving school performance of 
disadvantaged children and increases understanding of 
problems involved in doing this. 

“Nursery Education: The Influence of Social 

Programming on Early Development.” The Journal of 
Nursery Education, Chicago: National Association for 
Nursery Education, 18: 191-197, April 1963. 



States that disadvantaged children are potential con- 
tributors to society if they can be reached at a very early 
age by educators and behavioral scientists and oriented 
into the school context. Suggests areas of learning to be 
emphasized in programs for the disadvantaged — lan- 
guage development, memory training, and perception— 
and holds that experiences should be meaningfully re- 
lated to the commimity. 

Gore, Lillian L. and Koury, Rose. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Educating Children in Nursery Schools and Kinder- 
gartens. Washington: U.8. Government Printing Office, 
1964, 72 p. 

Interprets objectives, supported by research, of edu- 
cation for young children; describes programs, stand- 
ards, and differences between nursery schools, kinder- 
';artens, and other types of organization ; provides guide- 
lines for the establishment and evaluation of nursery 
schools and kindergartens; and interprets learning and 
growth characteristics of young children and their im- 
plications for the curriculum. 





Heffbrnan, Helen. “A Challenge to the Profession of 
Early Childhood Education.” The Journal of Nursery 
Education. Chicago: National Association for Nursery 
Education, 19: 237-241, September 1964. 

Focuses on helpful programs for the education and 
protection of socio-economically deprived children 
through the extension of nursery school education to 
preschool children. Advocates introduction in the cur- 
riculum of junior and senior high schools and colleges of 
content on human growth and development and effective 
child-rearing practices which will provide knowledge, 
habits, and attitudes necessary for acceptable parental 
behavior. 

and Todd, Vivian Edmiston. The Kindergarten 

Teacher. Boston: D.C. Heath and Ck>mpany, 1960, 
419 p. 

Describes the characteristics of kindei^arten children, 
their developmental problems and basic needs, and shows 
how the kindergarten can best provide the learning ex- 
periences necessary for maximum development. 

Hosley, Eleanor. U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, Children’s 



Bureau. Children. Wachington: U.S. Government 

Printing Office, 10: 175-179, September-October 1963. 

States that culturally deprived children are deprived 
both emotionally and materially. Describes approaches 
of the Day Nursery Association of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
helping deprived children through parental counseling, 
constructive teaching, and a wide variety of experiences 
which form the basis for wider learning and the art of 
communication through words. 

Levine, Daniel U. “City Schools Today: Too Late with 
Too Little?” Phi Delta Kappan. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 44: 80-86, November 1962. 

Reviews theory and research to support conviction that 
children of the slums should be reached through exten- 
sive prekindergarten facilities and programs which pro- 
vide stimuli for the development of fluency in language, 
symbolic thinking, and cognitive understanding. Author 
believes opportunities for maturation must occur during 
preschool period if individual is to achieve ability to 
manipulate symbols necessary for acquiring academic 
skills. 
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Mangy, Catherine. “A Pre-Kindergarten Program That 
Can Prevent Dropouts.” School Management Green- 
wich, Conn.: School Management Magazines, Inc., 8: 
66-70, October 1961. 

Relates dropout problem in high school to disadvan- 
taged background of prekindergarten children. Describes 
prekindcrgaiitcn program in Boston, which is typical of 
efforts many school districts are making to help these 
children develop skills necessary to cope with kinder- 
garten curriculum. 

“Preschool Programs Strive to Start Deprived Children 
on Par With Others.” Nation* e Schools. A McGraw- 
Hill/Dodge publication. Chicago: McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations, 73: 84, June 1964. 

Reports progress of preschool programs in New York 
City, New Haven, Baltimore, Boston, and the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Todd, Vivian Edmiston and Heffernan, Helen. The 
Years Before School: Guiding Preschool Children. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1964, 658 p. 

Presents a comprehensive study of the growth and be- 
havior development of young children, the elements of 



a desirable school environment, and means by which 
parents and the school may cooperate for the benefit of 
children. 

“The Young Child: Today's Pawn.” Educational Lead- 
ership. Washington: National Education Association, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 23: 98-157, November 1965. 

Assesses the value of programs designed to help the 
young disadvantaged child, including the Head Start 
Program, the Early Admissions Project, the Montessori 
method, and research studies in language development. 

SCHOOL PROGRAMS AND METHODS 

American Psychological Association. Today * s Pro- 
grams for Culturally Deprived Children. Proceedings 
of Section II, the Seventh Annual Professional Institute 
of the Division of School Psychologists. Washington: the 
Association, August 27-29, 1962, 40 p. 

Condensed presentations by specialises in education 
and the behavioral sciences on problems of the Nation’s 
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schools in teaching culturally disadvantaged youth. 
Contains bibliography of commentary and research rele- 
vant to the topic. 

Ashton-Warneb, Sylvia. The Teacher. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1963, 224 p. 

Describes a creative approach in teaching, applied to 
Maori children in New Zealand, based on the theory 
that life has an inner dynamism which must be ex- 
pressed, and that destructiveness in a child is propor- 
tionate to the amount to which the expansiveness of life 
has been curtailed. Author oelieves that destructiveness 
is the outcome of the unfulfii'ed life. 

Baltimore, Md., Public Schools. An Early School Ad- 
misaiom Project. Baltimore: Board of Education, Sept. 
1, 1964, 125 p. 

Describes Baltimore’s research project HELP (1962- 
65), designed to enrich the lives of culturally deprived 
4- and 5-year-olds and to prepare them for the regular 
elementary school program. Project seeks to determine 
the learning experiences needed to overcome cultural 
limitations by developing abilities to meet learning 
tasks; by identifying ethnic and sociological factors 
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which impedc'the development of reading skills and ex- 
amining new reading approaches; and by testing most 
effective ways to ensure participation of parents in 
children’s cultural enrichment. 

Baron, Harold. “Samuel Shepard and the Banneker 
Project”. Integrated Education. Chicago: Teachers for 
Integrated Schools, 1: 25-r30, April 1963. (Now pub 
lished by Integrated Education Associates, Chicago.) 

Describes success of project designed to imp^ve the 
education of disadvantaged children in the Banneker 
Elementary School District, St. Louis, Mo., under lead- 
ership of Samuel Shepard, District Director. 

B£rex>ay, George Z. F. and Lavwerys, Joseph A., eds. 
The Yearbook o/ Education, 1962: The Gifted Child. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1962, 
541 p. 

Chapter 6 (“Recovery of Lost Talent in New York 
City”) analyzes how talent may be lost, and describes 
the development of the Higher Horizons Program, de- 
signed to hold children in school, and the Early Identifi- 
cation Program, designed to locate and help children 
who have serious blocks to learning. 




Bernthal, Eugenia S. “Listen, Look, and Leam.” Audio- 
visual Instruction. Washington: National Education 

Association, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 8: 
583, October 1963. 

Describes how a listening-viewing center was used in 
a Pasadena classroom to stimulate the interest and learn- 
ing of disadvantaged children. 

Coffin, Edwin C. “Compensatory Education at Chua- 
lar.” California Education. Sacramento, Calif.: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 2: 11—12, No- 
vember 1964. 

Describes a State-sponsored compensatory educational 
project in an agricultural village in the Salinas Valley, 
inhabited by isolated, non-English-speaking people. Re- 
ports characteristics and goals of education project 
designed to improve language communication and to 
broaden educational experiences of children and parents. 

Cooper, Edith. “Program Aids Disadvantaged Pre- 
School Child.” Pennsylvania School Journal Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
113: 404-405, May 1965. 



Reviews programs for preschoolers in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Los Angeles. 

Crosby, Muriel. An Adventure in Human Relations. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1965, 396 p. 

Describes the Experimental Project on Schools in 
Changing Neighborhoods in Wilmington, Del., which 
had two main goals: *H1) The improvement of the 
schools through the development ot appropriate curricu- 
lum and inservice teacher education to meet the i ”man 
relations needs of the children and to stimulate motiva- 
tion for teaming, and (2) the upgrading of family and 
community life through the development of indigenous 
leadership.^' 

Daugherty, Louise G. “Working with Disadvantaged 
Children.” NEA Journal. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 52: 18-20, December 1963. 

Describes techniques used by Special Project in Dis- 
trict Eleven, launched by Chicago Board of Education 
mainly to prevent dropouts. The project proposes care- 
fully tailored educational advantages for educationally 
retarded children 11 years of age and over. Concentrates 
on helping parents develop homemaking skills, to cope 
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with urban life, to achieve vocational competence, and 
to accept the responsibility > f parenthood. 

Dean, Stuart. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, OfiBce of Education. “Nongraded Schools.” 
Educate Briefs JV*o. i. Washington: the Office, July 
1964. 

Analyzes the philosophy and structure of the non- 
graded school, the factors which give impetus to the 
nongraded movement, the administrative and technical 
problems involved in initiating and developing a non- 
graded program, and the case for and against non- 
gradedness. (Included because many local communities 
are finding the plan useful for facilitating the progress 
of disadvantaged children.) 

Eogbrton. Wilbert D. ”AV Services for School in an 
Economically Depressed Community.” BdttcaHonal 
Screen and Audiovwaal Ouide. Louisville, Ky.: Edu- 
cation Screen, Inc. 44: 18-19, March 1966. 

Describes how audiovisual aids were used to help 
Prince Edward County, Va., educate its 1600 Negro 
children, after 4 years of educational deprivation. 



Education and the Disadvantaged American. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, Educational 

Policies Commission and American Association of School 
Administrators, 1962, 39 p. 

A statement of school policy, giving attention to the 
roots of disadvantagement; the challenge; the charac- 
teristics of the school program, staff, administration, and 
facilities; relations between the home, school, and com- 
munity; and the responsibility of the public. 

Goodlad, John I. and Hunter, Madeline C. “A Custom- 
Tailored Curriculum.” The PTA Magazine. Chicago: 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 69: 8-10, 
April 1965. 

Stresses the importance of flexible school organization 
and individual instruction in dealing with children, 
especially those handicapped by cultural deprivation at 
the start. 

Haye.s, Charles H. “Team Teaching in Culturally De- 
pri%'ed Areas.” The National Elementary Prindpal. 
Washington: National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 44 : 60-65, 

January 1965. 
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Describes the use of team teaching in eight elementary 
schools and two junior high schools in Pittsbur^^, Pa. 
Several benefits to children and teachers are reported. 
Teachers are specialized; children meet more than one 
adult personality; male teachers meet more of the 
school’s children; and the team approach interests and 
holds teachers, who enjoy cooperative working and 
planning. 

High, Paul B. “Educating the Superior Student in the 
Deprived Area School.” The Ammican Teacher Maga- 
zine. Chicago: The American Federation of Teachers, 
48: 5-6, 20-22, December 1963. 

Indicates the danger of failing to identify and en- 
courage development of able children among the disad- 
vantaged. Suggests some guideposts for the use of 
teachers who wish to help these young people. 

Lloyd, Helene M. “New York City’s Program for De- 
veloping the Role of Parents in Heading Progress.” The 
Beading Teacher. Newark, Del.: International Reading 
Association, 629-623, May 1965. 

Describes the New York City Board of Education’s 
attempt to define and implement the parental role in 



the problem of teaching readinp, to disadvantaged chil- 
dren through special programs for parents. Th . ' pro- 
grams utilize special films, radio, reading t. ’’ )its, 
pledges of interest and support, and workshop sessions. 

LuNDBEiiQ, Horace VV., ed. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. School 
Social Work: A Service of Schools. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1964, 65 p. 

Presents the history of school social work services and 
describes present operations. 

McAllister, Jane E. “Affective Climate and the Disad- 
vantaged.” Educational Leadership. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 22: 481-485, 531, April 
1965. 

Reports how Jackson State College in Mississippi en- 
couraged and enabled 200 young people to improve their 
backgrounds and skills significantly through Project En- 
vironment, which operated on Saturdays and throughout 
the summers. 

Mitchell, Charles. “The Culturally Deprived — A 
Matter of Concern.” Childhood Education. Washington: 
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Association for Childhood Education International, 38: 
412, 420, May 1962. 

Reviews a five-part program of the Detroit Public 
Schools, designed to compensate for the pathology of 
community, home, and school conditions of disadvan- 
taged children: (1) Teacher orientation and training; 
(2) improved use of instructional materials adapted to 
the needs of the culturally deprived child; (3) modifi- 
cation of organizational patterns within the school for 
more flexible and efiicient ptt^raming to meet individual 
needs; (4) extra personnel assigned to each school to 
help classroom teachers and school administrators co- 
ordinate home-community, agency, and school resources 
and increase remedial teaching and referral capacity; 
and (5) public and private agency involvement and de- 
velopment of school-home-community reinforcement 
activities. 

New York City Board of Education. Pre-Kindergarten 
Curriculum Guide. New York: the Board, 1965, 140 p. 

Serves as a guide for teachers in newly established 
prekindergarten classes, giving specific suggestions for 
helping 4-year-olds grow in their relationship to other 



people, in their physical environment, and in the world 
of ideas. Emphasis is given to helping children develop 
a positive concept of self. 

Office of Economic Opportunity, Urban and Rural 
Community Action Program. Project Head fitart. 
Washington: the Office, undated, 48 p. 

Describes how the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
prepared to assist rural and urban communities in aug- 
menting their efforts to bring together health, educa- 
tion, welfare, and volunteer services on behalf of young 
children of limited opportunity who are scheduled to 
enter kindergarten or first grade. Suggests ways in 
which iocal groups can organize, develop goals, and re- 
ceive financial assistance. 

“Poverty and the School.” Educational Leadership. 
Washington: National Education Association, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Vol. 
22, No. 7, May 1965. 

Penetrating articles examine some aspects of the prob- 
lem of educating disadvantaged children. Present the 
general problem, a review of Federal action, and descrip- 
tions of educational provisions and practices. 




Radler, Don H. and Kephart, Newell C. Success 
Through Play. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960, 
140 p. 

Identifies skills in basic perceptual learning which a 
child shoi.ld have before he enters school, and presents 
techniques which can be used by parents for teaching 
these skills. Authors contend that what we see as school 
problems may not be problems in themselves but symp- 
toms of a lack of early integration of visual, motor, 
speech, and language skills. Dominance of vision is 
stressed as the basic syncretic proceas of all the senses, 
and techniques for its development are shown to be ap- 
plicable to normal children as well as to so-called “back- 
ward” yoimgsters. 

Research Council op The Great Cities Program for 
School Improvement. Promising Practices from the 
Projects of the Culturally Deprived. Chicago: the Coun- 
cil, 1964. 397 p. 

Each city reports its program and the processes used. 

Riessman, Frank. “Some Suggestions for Education Pro- 
grams Concerned with Disadvantt^d Children.” Inte- 
grated Education. Chicago: Teachers for Integrated 



Schools, 1: 15, 33, April 1963. (Now published by Inte- 
grated Education Associates, Chicago.) 

Makes specific suggestions believed to contribute to 
the effectiveness of programs concerned wi^ h educating 
disadvantaged children. 

Spears, Harold and Pivnick, Isadorb. “How An Urban 
School System Identifies Its Disadvantaged.” The 
Journal of Negro Education. Washington: Howard 
University Press, 34: 47-65, Winter 1965. 

Indicates the complexity of factors which accompany 
disadvantajfement and relates how San Francisco schools 
are attempting to counteract the influences of deprived 
backgrounds. 

Spbeth, Christopher. “Black Magic in Philadelphia.” 
Teachers College Record. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College, 66 : 229-231, December 1964. 

Relates how 9- and 10-year-old disadvantaged Ne^ 
children produced A Midsummer Night's Dream with 
skill and enjoyment. Advocates the use of good litera- 
ture with children, starting as soon as they begin to 
learn to read. 
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Standing, E. M. The Montessori Method: A Revolution 
in Education. Fresno, Calif.: Academy Library Guild, 
1962, 209 p. 

Describes ibe principles of the Montessori method, 
which is summed up as ‘‘a method based on the principle 
of freedom in a prepared environment.” Reviews ele- 
ments of established environment and the educational 
theories w'hich promote the growth of the child in this 
setting. 

Storbn, Heo^en F. “Making Up the Deficit.” The Clear- 
ing Home. Teaneck, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, 39: 495-498, April 1966. 

Three teachers recount how they helped disadvan- 
taged seventh-grade children make up some deficits in 
social studies, science, and English before going to high 
school. 

Ware, Kay. “Significant Aspects of the St. Louis Pro- 
gram.” Elementary English. Champaign, 111.: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 40: 611, October 1963. 

States the case for the ungraded primary organization, 
emphasizing such factors as individual progress; small 



teacher-pupil ratio; adequate reading help, both class- 
room and clinical; and the d3mamics of motivation. 

Watson, Goodwin, ed. No Room at the Bottom. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1963, 102 p. 

A series of papers and discussions from a symposium 
held in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29, 1962, sponsored by the 
Project on the Educational Implications of Automation, 
NEA. Not directed at the disadvantaged, but has rele- 
vant material on motivation and reinforcement as related 
to the reluctant learner. 



CULTIVATING LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Boyer, Mildred V. “Poverty and the Mother Tongue.” 
The Educational Forum. West Lafayette, Ind.: Kappa 
Delta Pi, P.O. Box 645, 29 : 290-296, March 1966. 

Poses the problem found by all immigrants from other 
lands in coming to this monolingual country. Shows how 
acceptance, employment, and earning, as well as school 
success, are related to speaking the common language. 
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Brooks, Charlotte K. “Some Approaches to Teaching 
Standard English As a Second Language.” Elementary 
English. Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 41: 728-733, November 1964. 

Differentiates “culturally different” from “culturally 
deprived” children, and makes practical suggestions for 
helping both cultivate ascepted usage of English. 

Cohn, Werner. “On the Language of Lower-Class Chil- 
dren.” The School Review. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 67 : 435-440, Winter 1959. 

Suggests that teachers learn to understand and respect 
lower-class speech in order to gain confidence of cultur- 
ally deprived children. Author believes that a blending 
of lower- and upper-class speech could extend the range 
of expressed feelings and perceptions in the language. 

Dallam, William M. “English in Relation to Social 
Needs.” The Journal of General Education. University 
Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, 17: 
45-54, April 1965. 

Describes trends in teaching English skills to disad- 
vantaged children and suggests new approaches geared 
to changing social needs. 



Deutsch, Martin, and others. Cooperative Research 
Project No. 908: Communication of Information in the 
Elementary Classrooms. New York: New York Medi- 
cal College, 1964, 228 p. 

Reports a study of the expressive language used by 
disadvantaged and middle-class school children, and of 
their reception of school language as found in written 
work and as spoken by the teacher. 

Edwards, Thomas J. “The Language-Experience Attack 
on Cultural Deprivation.” The Reading Teacher. New- 
ark, Del.: International Reading Association, 18: 

546-551, April 1965. 

Describes language-experience techniques as an effec- 
tive approach in reversing effects of cultural deprivation. 
Gives specific suggestions on how best to implement this 
approach. 

Frazier, Alexander. “A Program for Poorly Languagea 
Children.” National Elementary Principal. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 44: 6-9, May 1965. 

Proposes a stronger program of oral language develop- 
ment for all children, and especially for the disadvan- 
taged. Gives examples to illustrate the meaning. 
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Jewett, Arno; Mersand, Joseph; and Gunderson, 
Doris V. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. Improving English Skills 
of Culturally Different Youth in Large Cities. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964, 216 p. 

Consists of excerpts of talks presented at a 3>day con- 
ference held at the U.S. Office of Education, May 31- 
June 2, 1962. The major emphasis is on successful ex- 
periences in classrooms on a school and citywide basis. 

Loban, Walter. Cooperative Research Project #324: 
Language Ability in the Middle Grades of Elementary 
School. Los Angeles; University of California, March 1, 
1964, 145 p. 

Reports on research study of language used by chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and first years of elementary 
school, with special emphasis on the language develop- 
ment of children in grades 4, 5, and 6. Concerned with 
children’s use and control of language, effectiveness in 
communication, and the relationships among their oral, 
written, and reading use of language. 



Mingoia, Edwin M. “The Language Arts and Deprived 
Pupils.” Education. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 85 : 283-287, January 1965. 

A reading consultant characterizes these children as 
“multi-problem pupils” who need much prereading and 
early reading experience before moving into “a strong 
developmental reading program,” and who will prob- 
ably use a preprimer at the beginning of gi’ade 2. Au- 
thor believes formalized work should be delayed and 
that it will accelerate from grade 4 on if the primary 
program is sufficiently encouraging. 

Newton, Eunice Shaed. “Planning for the Language De- 
velopment of Disadvantaged Children and Youth.” The 
Journal of Negro Education. Washington: Howard 

University Press, 34: 167-177, Spring 1965. 

Summarizes research on the nature of educational 
handicaps; draws generalizations about needs; trans- 
lates these into terms of language arts program. 

Niemeyer, John. “The Bank Street Readers: Support 
foi Movement Toward An Integrated Society.” The 
Reading Teacher. Newark, Del.: International Head- 
ing Association, 18: 542-545, April 1965. 
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Describes how Bank Street College planned and de- 
veloped a series of city-centered readers. 

Olsen, James. “The Verbal Ability of the Culturally 
Different.” The Educational Forum. West Lafayette, ^ 
Ind.: Kappa Delta Pi, P.O. Box 646, 29 : 280-284, 
March 1965. 

Challenges the stereotype of the nonverbal lower-class 
child. Says he is “silent” but not nonverbal in situations 
which have meaning for him. Claims children who are 
isolated in hospital for long periods also become “silent.” 

All children need language development, and schools 
should broaden views of what language development is, 
change curriculum to emphasize meaning, and use vari- 
ous teaching techniques. 

“Reading Instruction for Disadvantaged Children.” The 
Heading Teacher. Newark, Del.: International Read- 
ing Association, Vol. 18, No. 6, March 1965. 

Articles concerning the teaching of reading to edu- 
cationally disadvantaged children by representatives of 
several large cities, and one tMrected at the education of 
teachers of the disadvantaged. 



Tomlinson, Ethel. “Language Arts Skills Needed by 
Lower Class Children.” Elementary English. Cham- 
paign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 
33 : 279-283, May 1965. 

Attempts to show how lack of some skills in the cul- 
turally deprived child contribute to his insecurity and 
diminish his chances of success in a school program 
geared to the middle-class child. Recommends that 
children develop finger-muscle use, familiarity with pic- 
tures and books, greater facility in language, and some 
social understanding before they start actual school 
work. 

Tomlinson, Lorfn R. “Accepting Regional Language 
Differences in School.” Elementary English. Cham- 
paign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 53: 
420-423, November 1953. 

Suggests ways in which teachers can help children be- 
come familiar with differences in regional language and 
learn to respect them. Asserts that variation in language 
produces growth and enrichment of speech. 

Wachner, Clarence W. “Detroit Great Cities School 
Improvement Program in Language Arts.” Elementary 
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English. Champaign, 111. : National Council of Teachers 
of English, 41; 734-42, November 1964. 

Focuses on the language arts program of the Detroit 
Great Cities School Improvement Project to improve 
the language arts skills of culturally deprived children. 
The program strives to adapt educational methods and 
instructional equipment to needs of children with limited 
background through appropriate reading texts, a more 
phonetic approach to reading and spelling, remedial 
reading classes, workshops for teachers, and extension 
of the school year. Other parts of the program are con- 
cerned with teacher orientation and training, modifica- 
tion of organizational patterns within the school, more 
flexible and efficient programing to meet individual needs, 
additional staff to help classroom teachers and school 
administrators, and the development of school-home- 
community reinforcement activities. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Downing, Gertrude L. “A Supervision Experiment with 
the Disadvantaged.” Educational Leadership, Wash- 



ington: National Education Association, Association for 
Supervision and Ciuriculum Development, 21 : 433-435, 
April 1964. 

Discussion of problems of beginning teachers in dis- 
advantaged junior high schools and how they are being 
met by the BRIDGE project for teacher education, 
Queens College of the City University of New York. 
Work of teachers is organized around a framework of 
weekly conferences, assisted by a coordinator and 
project psychologist. Practical recommendations are 
made for action by teachers as well as for followup by 
medical and social agencies. A coordinator acts as aux- 
iliary teacher in the classroom and assists in areas which 
present difficulties. 

Noar, Gertrude. “The Times Call for Courage.” The 
Journal of Teacher Education. Washington: National 
Education Association, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 16: 365-371, 
December 1964. 

Points out the need for teachers to understand the 
disadvantaged. Suggests some desirable content and ex- 
periences for teacher education programs. 
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Riessman, Frank. “The Lessons of Poverty.” American 
Educatiofi. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. Washin^n: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1: 21-23, February 1965. 

Points out the need for teachers to understand the 
ways of the children of poverty. Suggests that teacher 
education programs be organized to help them under- 
stand the culture of these children, to acquire some of 
the emerging techniques found to be successful in deal- 
ing with them, and to come to value these children for 
what they are and may become. 

and Hannah, Arlene. “The Big City School- 

Problems and Prospects: Teachers of the Poor.” The 
FT A Magazine. Chicago: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 69: 12-14, November 1964. 

States that two conditions have robbed disadvantaged 
children of a chance to succeed in school — ^the effort to 
• establish norms which they could not attain, and the in- 
ability of middle-class teachers to deal with low-income 
children. 

Rivlin, Harry N., ed. “Teacher and Teacher Education 
for Urban Disadvantaged Schools.” The Journal of 



Teacher Education. Washington: National Education 
Association, National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, 16: 135-186, June 1965. 

Accounts by 21 teachers of how they teach the dis- 
advantaged, an analysis by a teacher-educator, and an 
overview by a large city superintendent form the content 
of this “Special Feature.” 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

Brown, Harriett B. and Sinnette, Elinor D. “The 
School Library Program for Children in a Depressed 
Area.” ALA Bulletin. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 58: 643-647, July-August 1964. 

Describes the comprehensive and vital library activi- 
ties in the New York City schools. The program includes 
services to children, teachers, and parents — ^Puerto 
Ricans and others — and includes books, authors, and 
many cultural resources which are or can be related to 
libraries. 
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Frazier, Alexander. “Broadening the Experience of the 
CJulturally Disadvantaged.” ALA Bidletm. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 58: 523-526, June 1964. 

Points out that the library has unique opportunity to 
broaden the lives of all children, to fill in the gaps in ex> 
periences, and that “library services need to be kept in 
the middle of the picture from the beginning for all 
students, privileged as well as disadvantaged.” 

Lowie, Jean. “Fitting tbe Program to the Child.” ALA 
Bulletin. Chicago: American Library Association, 56: 
49-53, January 1965. 

Reports six examples of good educational programs 
for the disadvantaged which make central use of the 
library. 

WiNNiCK, Pauline. “Libraries and the War on Poverty: 
Relevant Federal Legislative Programs.” ALA Bulletin. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 59: 43-48, 
January 1965. 

Describes legislation which provides opportunities for 
libraries to obtain buildings, materials, and staff to im- 
prove services to economically and culturally deprived 
children and adults. 



ADMINISTERING SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

“Action Programs for the Culturally Disadvantaged.” 
Audiovisual Instruction. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, Department of Audiovisual Instruction, 
Vol. 10, No. 1, January 1965. 

Twenty-seven articles include analyses of learning 
patterns; education for listening and for speaking; and 
education in the city, in Appalachia, and among Indian 
children. More than 10 action programs are described. 

American Education and the Search for Equal Oppor- 
tunity. Washington; National Education Association, 
Educational Policies Commission, 1985, 37 p. 

Describes ways and means by which the schools can 
attack the roots of inequality through fuller develop- 
ment of the capacities of the disadvantaged and elimi- 
nation of prejudice toward racial differences. 

Deutsch, Martin. “What We’ve Learned About Under- 
privileged Children.” Natwn*e Schools. A McGraw- 
Hill/Dodge publication. Chicago: McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations, 75: 50-51, April 1965. 
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States that schools for young children should be based 
on a survey of needs and a planned program based on 
these needs. Author believes that disadvantaged chil- 
dren need more help than others in developing cognitive 
growth. Suggests that good teaching and learning con- 
ditions be maintained, that teachers receive special 
training and ready consultant service, tibat parents re- 
ceive help in making life outside school supportive of 
good child growth, and that the program in subsequent 
school years be improved to meet the continuing needs 
of these children. 

Lumley, John M. “Federal Law and Children.” Child- 
hood Education. Washington: Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 41: 223-226, January 
1965. 

Gives a brief history of child abuse; child welfare pro- 
grams; and coordination of national. State, and local 
programs. Asserts that children who lack opportunity 
would gain educational development through early-age 
nursery schools, and supplementary opportunities for 
after-school, evening and weekend activities by extending 
the use of libraries, school shops, home economics rooms. 



science laboratories, and art and drama facilities. Pub- 
lished before passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

Mackintosh, Hble»i K.; Gore, Lillian; and Lewis, 
Gertrude M. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren S&ries: No. 1, Edvcating Disadvantaged Children 
Under Six,’ No. 2, Educating Disadvantaged Children 
in the Primary Years; No. 3, Educating Disadvantaged 
Children in the Middle Grades; and No. 4, Administsra- 
ti&n of Elementary School Programs for Disadvantaged 
Children. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 

Office. Nos. 1, 2. 3, 1966; No. 4 in press. 

Observations recorded in 16 U.S. cities, mainly during 
the spring of 1964, with summarisation of the problem 
and discussion of practices considered by local educators 
to be effective in dealing with disadvantaged children. 

“Special Feature on the Disadvantaged.” NEA Journal. 
Washington: National Education Association, 62: 16- 
30, 1963. 

Several articles on problem.v In educating culturally 
deprived children at every school level, including “The 
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Great Cities Projects,” “Teaching the Culturally De- 
prived,” “Reading Unreadiness in the Underprivileged,” 
“Disadvantaged Newcomers to the City,” “The Rural 
Disadvantaged,” and “Helping Cook County's Culturally 
Deprived Adults.” 

Strell, Joseph. “Elementary School Principals Visit 
Puerto Rico.” High Points. New Vork: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 47: 69-71, February 
1965. 

Records some understandings of people derived from 
firsthand experience in the place of origin. 

PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL 

Fusco, Gene C. U.S. Department of Health, ^jldwcation, 
and Welfare, Office of Education. School^Home Partner- 
ship in Depressed Urban Neighborhoods. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964, 74 p. 

Reports promising practices for culturally deprived 
children and adults developed in 20 schools located in 
depressed neighborhoods. Focuses on approaches and 
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guidelines designed to improve school-home interactions 
in an effort to expand educational opportunities for 
children. 

Liddlb, Gordon P. and Rockwell, Robert E. “The Role 
of Parents and Fami’y Life.” The Journal of Negro 
Education. Washington: Howard University Press, 34: 
56-62, Winter 1965. 

Shows how parents in any social class can assist the 
preschool child by stimulating and directing interest, 
answering questions, providing well-chosen toys, giving 
him affection. Advocates simple meetings, conferences, 
and demonstrations to help parents extend their abilities 
and aid their children. 

Sacadat, Evelyn. “Arousing Parent Interest in a Pro- 
gram for the Culturally Deprived.” The Journal of 
Negro Education. Washington: Howard University 

Press, 34: 196-196, Spring 1966. 

Relates how Quincy, 111., Youth D velopment Com- 
mission used home visits, informal parent meetings at 
school outings, and trips to solicit parental interest and 
participation. 
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SMITH, Mildred Beatty. “Reading for the Culturally 
Disadvantaged.” EducaUoml Leadership. Washington: 
National Edur ition Association, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 22 : 398-403, 

darch 1965. 

Suggests some practical ways in which teachers and 
larents may work together and parents may be encour- 
aged to help their children. 

LEGISLATION 

‘Federal Legislation and Programs for Underprivileged 
t^oung People.” ALA Bulletin. Chicago: American 

liibrary Association, 58: 705-711, September 1964. 

Describes Federal legislation and several govern- 
mental programs that relate directly to underprivileged 
people, such as the 1962 Welfare Amendments, parts of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Manpower 
Development and Training Program, and provisions of 
ihe Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Fusco, Gene C. “These Mistakes Can Weaken Preschool 
Programs.” Nation's Schools. A McGraw-Hill/Dodge 
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publication. Chicago: McGraw-Hill Publications, 75: 
55-56, 102, April 1965. 

Points out that programs for parents in disadvantaged 
areas must be tailor-made; scliDol principals must under- 
stand conditions in these areas; steps must be taken to 
help teachers understand disadvantaged children and 
how — and what — they learn; school education must be- 
gin before grade 1 ; and parents must be made welcome 
in the school and encouraged to help. Notes that many 
parents appreciate opportunities to improve their own 
backgrounds. 

Habtm.. N , Allan S. “How to Start a Preschool Program 
Without Waiting.” Nation's Schools. A McGraw-Hill/ 
Dodge publication. Chicago: McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions, 75 : 62-54, 90, April 1965. 

Describes two t'-pes of experiments in procris in seven 
school districts in Pennsylvania — an all-’ jar «jrogram 
for children 1 year below kindergarten age, an-^! 3 sum- 
mers of successive education, beginning at abou» 3.7 
years, with parent education during the school year. 

Heffernan, Helen. “New Opportunity for the Preschool 
Child.” Childhood Education. Washington: Associa- 
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tion for Childhood Education International, 41: 227- 
230, January 1965. 

Describes the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and 
its possible application to the extension of nursery school 
education to economically disadvantaged preschool chil- 
dren. Urges readers to make the most of the challenge 
of this act in formulating an effective pn^ram for young 
children. 

Landers, Jacob. “The Responsibilities of Teachers and 
School Administrators.” The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion. Washington: Howard University Press, 34: 63- 
77, Winter 1965. 

Outlines major tasks faced by administrators and 
teachers in helping culturally deprived children: To 
establish affectional relations between children and 
school; improve intellectual functioning and academic 
achievement levels; inculcate attitudes, habits, interests, 
and values which make for progress; bring children into 
the mainstream of American culture; raise the expecta- 
tions of teachers and administrators for pupils; inform 
the public as to the real needs of the disadvantaged so 



that sufficient funds can be obtained for helpful projects; 
and enlist the support of parents and the community in 
fulfilling the aims of education. Suggests that leaders 
of teachers working with disadvantaged children should 
have knowledge of the community, training in group 
processes, ai. :oncem for human values. 

“Reading Instruction for Disadvantaged Children.” The 
Reading Teacher. Newark, Del.: International Reading 
Association, Vol. 18, No. 6, March 1965. 

Articles concerning the teaching of reading to educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children by representatives of 
several large cities, and one directed at the education of 
teachers of the disadvantaged. 

U.S. Department of Health, Edt cation, and Welfare, 
Office of Km catiox. “The First Work of These Time.s: 
A Description and Analysis of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965.” American Education. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1 : 13-25, 
April 1965. 

Describes and analyzes the five titles of the Ele- 
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mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. with 
plans for administration and financing. 

Winston, Ellen. “Preparing Citizens for Tomorrow’s 
World.” Strategy of Change. Summary of Joint Confer- 
ence of Children and Youth. Washington: National 



Committee for Children and Youth, 1146 19th St., NW., 
19-26, April 5-8, 1964. 

Describes recent legislation which provides funds, 
services, and programs designed to improve the quality 
of family and child life. 
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